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the legions in the peninsula were under the command of the officers who represented him. Caesar, who could only draw his supplies from Gaul and was attacking an enemy who was already securely posted before his appearance, was in a critical situation. Nevertheless, by extremely skilful maneuvering, he succeeded in working the Pom-peians into a position where their supplies were cut off and they could not hack their way out. They were obliged to surrender at discretion; Caesar merely disbanded their troops, and the rest of Spain made prompt submission. Caesar returned to Rome, where his temporary assumption of the Dictatorship enabled him to pose as acting within the lines of the Roman constitution, and prepared for the decisive struggle with his rival. The Dictatorship had been conferred on him in his absence at the instance of Lepidus, who had been left in charge of the affairs of Italy. Caesar's stay in Rome was brief. He procured his own election as consul in preference to the Dictatorship, pacified popular sentiment by arranging a diminution of the burdens of debt, though without cancelling all debts as the demagogues had demanded, and then crossed over to Epirus with seven depleted legions, numbering not much more than twenty thousand men.
For some nine months past Pompey had been collecting his forces; he certainly cannot have expected that Caesar would be able to settle affairs in Spain, return, and invade Epirus, in so short a time. It is difficult to understand why, with his complete command of the sea, he made no more effective attempt to prevent Caesar's passage. His admiral, Bibulus, having let Caesar through, was active in preventing the reinforcements under Marcus Antonius (Antony) from joining him. Though the important cities of Apollonia and Oricum on the coast admitted Caesar, he was prevented from advancing on Dyrrha-chium by the arrival of Pompey with his forces from Thessalonica, the modern Salonica. Pompey held the passage of the river Apsus, and was not to be tempted to fight, still less to take a vigorous offensive. At last Antony succeeded in crossing the Adriatic above Dyrrha-chium. By skilful and rapid movements Caesar evaded Pompey, joined his lieutenant, and severed Pompey himself from Dyrrhachium. Pompey was reckoning upon further reinforcements from the East and was satisfied by, as he thought, keeping Caesar where he was, till he found that his adversary was drawing an enclosing line round him. Then he broke through, and in the process Caesar barely escaped destruction.
Caesar at once marched east, with the apparent intention of breaking up Pompey's reinforcements before a junction could be effected. His real object was to draw Pompey himself. Pompey followed, keeping himself between Caesar and Macedonia, and occupied a strong position near Larissa, in the center of Thessaly, some miles north of Caesar's position at Pharsalus. The impatience of the nobles who were with